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our own ignorance.” 








the transportation of fishes, is not so great as has 
been imagined, “Let them be treated with gen-| 
tleness when taken, as if they could feel ; and | 


SALT WATER FISH IN FRESH WATER. 

The London Quarterly Journal of Science fas 
January $P23%contains along article on the na- 
turalization of fish, by J. M’Cullock, M.D. F.R.S 
&c. In this the writer, in allosion to former re 
marks on this subject, says, “since the communi 
cations | formerly made, the pilchard iias been in- 
troduced. [into a sheet of fresh water.) It swam 
away briskly, therefore it could not die of the 
fresh water; but it has not been retaken. The 
brille has also been introduced since my former 


water.” He advises to adopt the Chinese method 
of transporting the spawn of fishes as affording 
the greatest facility to their propagation. He 
stutes that in China, the spawn of fishes is a com- 
mon article of sale in the markets. 
the cultivation of fish for sale, their transportation 


unsold, is as much matter of ordinary farming, 
list. It has been retaken; and, within one year,|as the management of a poultry yard; while the 
had grown to double the original size. | pond is often the most profitable part of the farm. | 
“The turbot, fifty or sixty were ivtroduced, av Ti is species of poultry-yard, or fish-pond, is 2s 
eraging avout eight inches in length. Some were | easily and regularly stocked in this manner, and | 
retaken in a year for the purposes of examination | managed, as any other portion of the farm ; since 
merely, like the former and most others ; they |it is even destroyed, or suffered to become dry | 
also had grown to double the size. The wasse occasionaliy, and again renewed in the wet sea 
has been retaken after a considerable period. The’ son by purchased spawn or stock ; just as a sheep 
basse has propayated ; and so has the brille. ‘The | farmer buys lambs to stock his mountains.’ 
red mullet has been introduced and is living. The} 
whiting was introduced, and taken in good health | Extracts from Knight’s T reatise on the ‘Culture of the Apple 
many weeks after, but not since. The grey louch | and Pear, fer the New England Farmer. 
is thought to have bred considerably. The athe-| The effects of cultivation on the animal and ve 
rine continues to breed. | getable systems are extremely gimilar. A change | 
“I formerly mentioned that the flavor of the se- | in form, in color, and in size or stature takes place 
veral fishes Was improved ; this is now more posi- | in each ; and in each those changes appear to 
tively asserted, in addition, of the basse, the plaice 
and the red loach. Others were mentioned in for-|}and regular supply of nourishment than is afford. 
mer communications. ,ed ina state of nature, with a favorable climate, 
“General expericnce has shown that in all fish- | or protection from the bad effects of an unfavora- 
os, us far as known, the access to fresh water,| ble one. 
or fresh water food, isaproved the flavor sin! From the open structure of the blossoms of ve- 
many, in oysters, wiuscles, cockles, shrimps, it is; getables, and from the numerous tribes of insects, 
vulgarly notorious; as in mere sea water they| which feed on their honey, or farina, a sexual in. 
are worthless.” tercourse must of necessity take place between 
The writer thinks it “an essential point to dis-| neighboring plants of the same species ; and | am 
cover what kind of fishes would so live together,| much more disposed to attribute this intercourse 
that all species might find food; might breed|to the intention than to the negligence of nature. 
exch to its useful limits, so as to be serviceable to| My wishes were of course, to correct the de- 
ourselves, the keepers of the flocks, and without 
hazard of the extermination of any kind.” For in- 
stance, “pike and perch can live together, because 
the natural defence of the perch prevents the pike 
from exterminating the race, voracious as the ene 
my is. If trout and pike were confined to narrow 
water, the trout would be destroyed.” He ob- 
serves that “the basse appears to have been the 
great enemy—to have eaten up the greater num 
ber of many species, and to have given no return. 
It has proved the pike of this pond. This could 
not have been foreseen; it is a caution to specu. 
lators Others will be discovered in the course of 
trial, It appea s, also, that the common ecrao has 
proved destructive. probably by eating the spawn 
of larger fishes. From some enemy or other, the 
cels, which ut first abounded in a most incredible 
degree, have most materially diminished, and so 
have the shrimps. The latter at least appear to 
have been destroyed by the basse. Time and trial 
will teach us what to do in this case ; in the in- 
fancy of ignorance, man might kave supposed that 
he could keep wolves and sheep in one field, and 
have constructed a pen for foxes and fowls, rab- 











the best fruits; and | was not without hopes that 


strength and vigor, as it is known to do in culti- 
vated animals. A few days, therefore, before the 
blossoms expanded of the kinds from which | 
wished to propagate, | opened the petals and de 
stroyed the males in all the blossoms which | 
suffered to remain of one kind, taking great care 
to leave the females uninjured ; and when these 
blossoms were fully expanded, | impregnated hal! 
of them with farina taken from enother kind of 
fruit, leaving the other half to the care of the 
bees: which were collected in great numbers, 
(owing to the scarcity of flowers at that season ) 
and passed busily from one blossom to another. | 
had soon the satisfaction to observe that every 
fruit, which I had impregnated, grew rapidly. 
whilst half of those on the other tree, which re 
mained in their natural state, failed; with every 
one of those left to the car@of the bees. Whence 
I was disposed to conclude that these insects were 
not so good carriers of the farina of plants as is, I 
believe, generally supposed by naturalists ; but in 





bits and weasels. We must not accuse nature of 


The writer is of opinion, that the difficulty in| 


“There also | 


to market, and their replacement in the ponds if 


arise from «similar causes—from a more abundant | 


fects, and to combine the differeat excellence of 


the offspring would possess a greater degree of 


Ficliiaeodt experiments. where the blossoms on 
ithe neighboring trees have been more numerous, 
! have had reason to draw a different conclusion. 

The plants I have obtained from the fruits on 
which this experiment has been made are certain- 
ly much the most promising I have yet seen.— 


they will not die in being removed into a cask of Some of these possess the character of the male 


) parent, others that of the female; in some that of 
}both appears blended, and im others | do aot dis- 
|tinguish that of either. Many of them appear to 
‘be perfectly free from hereditary disease and de- 
‘bility, and the fruit of some of them 1s not in any 
(degree inferior to those from which I derived its 
}existence. Every seed, though several were tak- 
len from the same «pple, has afforded a new and 
distinct variety ; and some of these grow with 
more luxuriance than others, an! the fruits pro 
| duced by the different plants possess very differ 
ent degrees of merit. An estimate may in some 
measure, be made of their good and bad qualities 
at the conclusion of the first summer, by the re 
| semblance -e the leaves bear to the highly cultivat- 
| ed, or wild kinds; as has been remarked by thc 
‘writers, on this subject, of the (7th century. 

The leaf and general habit, of a seedling plant, 
i will, however, by no means convey apy correct 
lidea of the merits of the future fruit. Where 
| these have the character of high cultivation, the 
qualities of the fruit will be far removed from 
those of the native species ; but the apple may be 
insipid or highly flavored green or deeply colored, 
and of course well or ill calculated to answer the 
purposes of the planter. An early blossom in the 
spring, and an early change of color in the autum 
nal leaf, would naturally be supposed to indicate 
ja fruit of early maturity; but I have never been 
able to discover any criterion of this kind, on 
which the smallest dependerice can be placed. — 
| The leaves of some varieties will become yellow 
and fall off, leaving the fruit green and immature ; 
and the leaves in other kinds will retain their 
verdure long after the fruit has perished. 

The plants where buds in the annual wood are 
full and prominent, are usually more productive 
than those whose buds are small and shrunk in 
the bark, but their future produce will depend 
much on the power the blossoms pc ssess of bear. 
ing the cold, and this power varies in the differ 
ent varieties, and can only be known from experi- 
ence. Those which produce their leaves and 
blossoms rather early in the spring are generally 
preferred, for though they are more exp@ged to 
injury from frost, they less frequently suffer from 
the attacks of insects, the more common cause of 
failure. 

The disposition to vegetate early or late, in the 
spring, is like almost every other quality of the 
apple tree, transferred in different degrees to its 
offspring ; and the planter must therefore seek 
those qualities in the parent tree, which he wishes 
ta find in the future seedling plants. The most 
effective method I have been able to discover of 
obtaining such fruits, as ete very early in 
the spring, has been by intfoducing the farina of 
the Siberian crab into the blossom of a rich and 
early apple, and by transferring in the same man- 
ner the farina of the apple, to the blossom of the 


| 





Siberian crab. The leaf and habit of many of the 
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plonts, iat L have tans obtained, possess much of 


the character of the apple, whilst they vegetate | 


as the crab of Siberia, and possess at least an 
equal power of bearing cold; and I possess twu 
plants of this family, which are quite as hardy as 
the most austere crab of our woods, and are, I 
think, capable of affording cider of a much 
greater merit than any which has yet existed.— 
These plants appear also to have inherited the 
powers of the Siberian crab tree in bearing an 
annual succession of crops, during many years 
without being exhausted or weakened. 

The Siberian crab, which has been introduced 
into the gardens of this country affords a some- 
what remarkable instance of the power, which 
plants possess, of adapting their habits to the cli- 
mate in which accident or the industry of man 
has placed them. Inthe climate of Siberia, the 
change of seasons is extremely rapid, and summer 
almost instantly succeeds the solution of its snows. 
From the habits the crab has there acquired, its seeds 
are very apt to mistake the termination of a frost in 
the end of Jan. for the commencement of spring, 
and to expose themselves to almost certain des- 
iruction, by vegetating at that season. For this 
reason, they should always be planted in pots or 
boxes of mould ready to be reinoved into a place 
of shelter. ‘The seeds of the English crab, which 
differs from the Siberian only in having adapted 
its habits to a different climate, trust themselves 
with more apparent caution to the changes of our 
unsteady seasons, and do not vevetate till the 
spring is a good deal more advanced. The crab 
of Siberia, also accustomed to the short, but warm 
summers of that country, advances rapidly to ma- 
turity ; whilst the long, though cool and shadowy 
summers of England, appear to have taught our 
native crab that there is no occasion for so much 
expedition. The offspring of each would probably 
retain their acquired habits during several gener- 
ations, into whatever climate they might be in- 
troduced. 


MAKING BUTTER. 

Mr. Fessenpen,—In Number 45 of the present 
vol. of your paper, J. D. Dorring states that many 
of his neighbors cannot get butter from their 
eream after churning a whole day. In my boy- 
hood I have had to churn a whole day and half 
night, and not get butter. Since I have had 
dairy it has sometimes happened so, but for years 
past, we have no move difliculty in getting butter 
in winter than in summer. The reason of butter 
not coming, is cold—and in that case it will be- 
come frothy, and when so, if it ever makes butter 


a 
a 


June 13, 1828. 


FOR THE SEW ENGLAND FARMER. small panes of glass. This affords too stinted a 


PRESERVATION OF POTATOS. Om = _ Ka ew we is rons you want a 
At this time of the year, potatos put out shoots | ec Se tied capiadbect re igh ig the mill 
. at: ; : ids to exclude the sun. If two such 
remy and if they are picked off, they will — sad , windows, so situated as to afford a draught of air 
eight Md pred Tareas Severn. Saee 7 | the better. But stint your milk room of air, and 

j ’ 2 “ keep the cream pot covered tight, to exclude the 


r . } 
lo prevent this our shovel, and shovel gq. , . 2 
* fe : ~. ae nad praigic: | edpoylead flies, and your butter will be white and bitter, be 
> po Ss p > ¢ on tc | os : : : 
ee a a oe | sides being a long while coming. 


| floor d leave sre fo week. Then | mess ae ‘ . 
sania aa era cart lt a week lon- | pg a OF GOOD BUTTER. 
? Onondaga, Co. N. Y. June 5, 1328. 
iger, when the same process may be repeated.— | : 

Continue these operations till the season is} A TLIO ORT GS 
over. If the sprouts are broken off, according to 
the usual practice, the potatos immediately send | 
forth fresh shoots, which exhausts the nutriment, | 
and destroys the value of the root. 


AN IRISHMAN. 


| 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
FRUIT TREES. 
Mr Fessenpen.—I believe it is admitted by 
| most horticulturists that when they. have a north 
ern aspect or exposition, they are more produc. 
poh TEE Sew ENGLAND FARMER. om and regular in their bearing, than in any oth. 
rad om particulariy an exposition to the sun. With 
MAKING BUTTER. | respect to the cause or causes of this difference, iy 
Mr. Fessenpen,—lI have observed several sug- appears, they are not so well agreed, some attrib. 
(gestions in your paper on the subject of making | ute it to the circumstance of their putting fort) 
butter—and an inquiry in your paper of the 30th | their flowers later in the season, thereby escaping 
ult. for the mode of fetching butter quick. I am a} the frosts; and others to a supposed influence of 
_lover of good butter, and have paid some attention the wind in preventing frosts from lighting on 
‘to the subject, and if my ideas can be of use to | trees in that exposure. But it requires but little 
‘your subscribers, they are at your service : And, | observation to discover, that they light on fruit 
first, the cows should be in good condition, and | trees and other plants, as well in a northern expo- 
well kept and regularly salted at least once a week, |Sition as in a southern: they rarely, however, 
They should then be regularly milked, and milked | prove destructive in that situation ; whereas, they 
quite clean at every mess. The strippings being | rarely prove innocent in this, 

the richest part of the milk: There should then) The plant, like the anime!, when it has been ex 
be a strict attention to neatness and regularity in! posed to a low temperature, becomes highly sen- 
every subsequent part of the process. The milk | sible to the impressions of boat; and with great 
should be set in a room which can be constantly | deference to the opinions of others, I conceive it 
ventilated with pure air. A want of attention to /is not so much the frost alone, {at is so noxious 
this last particular, is the great defect in the con- | to vegetable life, as it is the abru,;* transition from 
struction and attention to our dairies and milk-| cold to heat—the exposition of te: der plants and 
|rooms. The cream should be regularly gathered flowers of fruit trees, chilled with (+ st, to the un- 
\from the miik without being suffered to stand mitigated heat of the sun as soon as 





rises aboy 


upou it. 


It does not in my opinion improve the butter to} 
have the milk sour before the cream is gathered ; 
but at this season of the year, it can hardly be 
prevented. It should, however, never be suffered 
to stand until the miik curdles. When the cream 
is gathered, it should be set in an open vessel, | 
where the air can have free access to its surface ; 


and during the time that the cream is gathering 


it will not be of a good quality. My wife’s method | 


is, to set the vessels in which the cream is colleet- 


ed, near the fire a while before it is put into the! 


churngand frequent!y stir it a little, and turn the 
vessel§ that it may be warmed equally, till it issas 
warm as cream in the summer, as never as she can 
judge—and before putting it into the churn, that 
is scalded with scalding water. When the churn- 
ing commences, it is done moderately, and if-there 
is any frothy appearance, then warm water is put 
in, the churn put near the fire, and oceasionally 
turned till the temperaiure is altered, and the 
churning is finished, which is generally in a short 
time. Ifa dash churn is used, set it into a tub of 
hot water, and frequently move the dash a little, 
to mix the warm and @old cream till it is of a sui- 
table warmth which an observing person will soon 
determine by practice. L. PETERS. 
Westborough, June 9, 1828. 





| ft is seas * the year, fi churn over | . : . ‘ 
| for this season of the year, fill your chur F speaking upon this subject ; one of whom observ- 





for a churning of butter, it should have a stick or, 
spoon kept in ihe vessel, where the cream is-—by 
which the cream should be stirred at least a lralf 
a dozen times a day, enough to mix it up well 
and bring a new portion of it to the air—and it 
should stand before the window of the milk room, 
or in some other, the most airy position afforded } 
by the room. When you have gathered a mess, | 
night with cold water, and empty it in the morn- 
ing. Putin your cream and churn it with a re- 
cular, steady, and not too rapid motion. It will 
generally come, in from ten to*twenty minutes— | 
and when fetched it needs no coloring matter. 

I know that women say flies will get in the! 
cream if left uncovered—let them get in, and pick | 
them out, rather than cover up the vessel contain- 
ing the cream.* 

The windows to millk rooms in many houses, 
are not sufficiently large, with from four to eight 





* Perhaps a covering of millinct, gauze, or other light and 
porous substance, or a lid — with small holes, might ad- 
mit aiz and exclude flies—Epitor 





the horizon ; for if the morning, inimesliately suc- 
ceeding a frost, be eold, or the sun obscured by 
clouds, or fog, the injurious influence of the sun is 
counteracted or excluded ; the change ot tempe- 
rature is rendered less abrupt, and it has bcen re 
marked that tender plants and the flowers of fruit 
trees sustain no harm. These means of preserva- 
tion against the ill effects of frosts, are embraced 
in a northern exposure, & situation closed agaist 
the morning sun, and open to the admission of the 
chill air or winds of the north, as the northern de- 
clivity of a hill or mountain—a situation bounded 
near on the south by a wood, and clear and open 
on the north and west. The nerth side of an er- 
chard—and indeed the north side ofa tree. 

A few days since, T heard two gentlemen, ad 
vanced in age, and of extensive observation, 
ed that he had an orchard, that bore generally 
very well onthe north side, but was frequently 
unproductive on the south, and that he had notic- 


ed the same with respect to many other orchards; 


‘and the other speke of an apple tree in his gar- 


den, that, for many years had borne on the north 
side, and not on the south. 

From many years’ observation,I am induced to 
believe that frosts are less destructive in new 
countries than in old improved ones; and if the 
real fact be according to this impression, I should 
not hesitate to ascribe itjto the comparative chill- 
ness of the morning in a new country, from a bu- 
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its narcotic properties, and whose bark is a pow- | 
erful vermifuge,—no contemptible property, in a. 
country as rank of animal as vegetable life ;—the 
Pawpaw pulp, is an odd mixture, of the taste of | 
eggs, cream, sugar and spice, and is, indeed, a’ 
sort of natural custard ;—the Laurel Almond,’ 
whose delicious flowers might be made into es- 
sences, surpassing those of the East ;—and the 
small, deep blue Persimmon, which when ripened 
by the frost, is sweeter than the fig, and is almost 
a pulp of concrete sugar. It is, says the writer, 
as for their utility, which we find mentioned in when thoroughly ripe, a pleasanter fruit than 
the Western Review,—a work, whose lively des- | dates ; and had we to obtain it from beyond seas, 
criptions of the West and its peculiarities, we ad- |the kinds would be discriminated, and the best of 
vert to with pleasure. ithem cultivated. Ballimore American. 
The Wild Rice of the Northern Lakes, whose ad 8G * aay egy 
very existence is not known, except to the sava- : THAMES WATER. 
ges, the Canadians, and the Coureurs du bois, who He who imputed the superiority of London por- 
traverse these regions, is, however, next to maize, | tet to the excellence of the Thames water, may 
the most prolific, perhaps, of the cerealia. It is probably find a reason for his faith, in the follow- 
found in the greatest abundance en the marshy ing statement, recently submitted to parliament, 
margins of the lakes, and in the plashy swamps on | while the motion of Mr Hobhouse, respecting the 
the upper courses of the Mississippi, where it cov- supply of water in the metropolis, was under dis- 
ers a vast extent of country. It is there that the /cussion.—Salem Observer. ; 
Canadian hunters and traders find their annual| “Between Chelsea and the river Lea, no less 
supplies of grain, and that the millions of migrat- than one hundred and thirty-nine common sewers 
ing water-fowls fatten, before they take the au- empty into the Thames. ‘To these, says one of 
tumnal migration to the south. It very accurately |the Journals, “are to be added a vast number of 
resembles the Cane Grass of the swamps, and Sa- | S°#P works, glass houses, drug mills, white lead, 
yannas on the Gulf of Mexico. It springs from ‘and turpentine manufactories, besides other build- 
all depths of water. from seven feet to one, where ings, too numerous and too minute to be detailed. 
the bottom is soft and muddy, and rises from five | This mass of impurity, kept in one continual mo- 
to eight feet above water. At the time of guth- tion by the tides and navigation, after having been 
ering it. canoes are rowed about it,a bianket is properly agitated and fermented, is sucked up by 
spread on the canoes, and the grain is beaten down | UT friend the Dolphin,* who forthwith relieves 
into the blankets. It grows in perfection as far his stomach, by depositing whatever he cannot 
south as Natchitoches, south of 32 deg.; and might swallow, in our pipes and cisterns, for the purpose 
possibly be cultivated inany of the drowned lands, of making soup, or tea, or coffee, or boiling our 
or ponds and marshes of the Atlantic conntry.— | meat and vegetables. ‘ 
Well prepared, it is as white ascommon Rice;| “A Mr. Wright, who has investigated the sub- 
and puddings made of it, taste like those of Sago. |ject, affirms, that in August last, a shoal of fish 
The Cane, which every one has seen in the| Vere actually poisoned, by coming into the water 
shape of angling rods, grows on the lower courses | discharging from one of the.sewers.” 
of the Mississippi, Arkansas, Red River and their| * The engine by which the water is raised. 
waters, and rises in height from fifteen tothirty| | —eapreet en: 
feet ;—the leaves abundant, and of a beautiful ; 4 SMALL FARMS. 
green; and it grows so thick, that the stalks! It is not the abundance of land, but the thor- 
seem contiguous—while above, there is an imper-| ough and skillful cultivation of it, that fills the barn 
vious roof of verdure. The smallest sparrow could | with hay, the cribs with corn, and the mansion 
harfly fly in these cane brakes; and a man could | house with plenty. For one to crave a larger farm 
not make a pregress of three milesa day. The than he can cultivate to profit, is therefore an ex- 
burning of a cane-brake, when cut down and Pensive folly : for whatever a neglected field is 
dried, is a singular spectac!e enough. The rapid | worth, the interest of the capital, together with 
flame, with the myriads of detonations from the | yearly taxes, will at length eat the field up.— Con. 
rarified air inthe hollow compartments of the, Courant. 
cane, nearly as loud as the report of a musket, | 


give the idea of an army in the fury and flame of tirpation and prevention of these vermin, the fol- 
battle. At the end of five ycars it produces an jowing have been found by experience, the most 
abundant crop of farinaceous seeds, of the taste effectual: Take of the highest rectified spirit of 
of wheat and used like it, for bread, by the In- wine, half a pint; newly distillea oil, or spirit of 
dians and first settlers. No spot affords so rich turpentine, half a pint; mix them together, and 
and perennial a range for cattle, as the cane- | crumble into it an ounce of camphor, which will 
brake. The butter from itis of the finest quality | dissolve in a few minutes: shake the whole well 
and flavor. The stem rises six feet before it loses together, and with a piece of spunge, or brush 


its succulency and tenaerness ; and no vegetable | gj ed i ’ . : 
: into it, anoint the bed ., ) 
or grass affords so rich and abundant a fodder, of aoe been omen pier raeomgreg ates 
so rapid a growth. It might, says the writer, be fallibly kill and destroy both them and their nits. 
worth the experiment of sowing it annually, in re- | Should any bugs appear after once using it, the 
’ 


gions where it will not survive the winter. applicati 
, } ion must be repeated 
He mentions other plants which we cannet now 2 satgpanebsrgrbna Rata wd 


notice ; particularly, the Dogwood, for its restora- 
tive powers in cases of ague, which are unknown to 
our administers of cimples ;—the China Tree, for 


mid atmosphere, generated by extensive forests 


and an undrained soil. T. W. 
Bristol, R. I. June 11, 1°28. 


INDIGENOUS PRODUCTIONS. 

The treasures of our country, vegetable and tmin- 
eral, are but half discovered, or but half applied 
to their proper uses. Among the vegetable pro- 
ductions of our country, either little known, or 
whose uses are but little enderstood, we may men- 
tion a few on account of their curiosity, as much 
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Bed bugs.— Ut the various receipts for the ex- 


and holes of the bedstead and head-board. 





a loser both im 


Se —_ ——___ oa 


of this vermin; but others may be perfectly clear- 
ed without that trouble. 

It is advisable to perform this work in the day- 
time, lest the spirit contained in the mixture take 
fire from the candle, and occasion serious damage 
Or, dissolve one hundred grains of corrosive sub. 
timate in a pint of brandy, or whiskey; use it 
with the feather of a quill —Domes. Ency. 


“External impressions on children.— All violeat 
impressions on the senses and the bodies of chil- 
dren, ought to be carefully avoided. It is injuri- 
ous to toss them about with rapidity in the arms 
Loud crying, or shouting in thei cars,discharging 
fire arms, presenting glittering objects to their 
view, as wellas sudden and too great a degree of 
light, are equally injurious. Thus infants are 
frequently stupified and frghtened—the brain is 
shaken in the most detrimental manner, and hence 
arise the most distressing consequences. On such 
occasiois, we Cannot bestow too much attention 
on the conduct of wet-nurses, or servants. A 
child ought to enjoy the most perfect rest and 
composure, if it be our wish to promote sound 
sleep, regular growth, and consequent prosperity 
It is equally detrimental to both mind and body, 
when infants are continually carried about on the 
arm of the nurse, teased with loud soliloquies, 
prayers, or other mechanic al prattling; and espe- 
cially when they are incessantly provoked te dis- 
play their anger or revenge. Such conduct is ne- 
nessarily attended with a pernicious expansion of 
infantile powers, blunts their senses, and is olti- 
mately productive of nervous and muscular debili 
ty. The tender nerves of children experience a 
violent stimulus from impressions to which an 
adult may eusily be habituated, or which do not 
easily affect him. 


Vital Principle of Seeds.—A small portion of 
the Royal Park of Bushy was broken up some 
time ago, for the purpose of ornamental culture, 
when immediately several flowers sprang up, of 
the kinds which are ordinarily cultivated im gar 
dens ; this led to an investigation, and it was as- 
certained that this identical plot had been used as 


'a garden, not later than the time of Oliver Crom 


well, more than one hundred and fifty years ago. 


A practical farmer— whose livelihood depends 
upon his calling—should make it the pinnacle of 
his worldly ambition to excel in it. Uf he neglects 
his farm for almost any thing. else, he is generally 


interest ahd credit. Solomon, the 


wisest observer of men and things, tells us of his 
disgust at the sight of aslovenly faurmer.—* I went 
by the field of the slothful—and lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall was all broken 
down.’ 
away thy time in slumber and sloth ; or spending 
it at the 
tion, or engaged in the business of some petty 
office. 
else “ shall thy poverty come as an armed man.” 
A farmer, on the other hand, who keeps his land 
and his stock in excellent order, need not be asham- 
ed even were Solomon himself passing by. Every 
passing traveller no sooner casts his eyes over sucb 
a farm than he honors the proprietor in his heart. 
The proprietor, moreover, is sure to receive for his 
time some of the miature poured into the joints pains, something that is more solid than plain hon- 
Beds | or. 
that have much woodwork, require to be first tak- lis indebted to Him only whose is the earth and the 
ed down, before they can be thoroughly cleared ! fulness therecf.—Con. Courant. 


> Owner, where art thou ? Perhaps dozing 


tavern : or perhaps dreaming of promo- 


Better mind thy own proper business : 


A comfortable, decent livelihood, for which he 
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From Loudon’s Giardener’s Magazine, for March and April,1828, 
received at the office of the New England Farmer. 


Spruce Beer.—Early in the spring, cut off the. 
young branches of the pine or fir, three or four 
inches in length, and break them into small 
pieces ; buil them in water, and, after filtering the 
extract through a sieve, add to sixteen gallons of 
it about six pounds of sugar. It may then by boil- 
ing, or evaporating in a hot house, be reduced to 
a syrup, which will keep in bottles for a length of 
time. For beer, mix three pints of this extract 
with thirty of water; boil it for about two hours, 
and, when cold, put it into a cask, and ferment it 
in the usual method. 


Tea and Balm Tea.—With regard to tea, for | 
which we pay such immense sums to China, it is’ 
stated that the first leaves of the whortleberry 
properly gathered and dried in the shade, cannot 
he distinguished from real teas. This is the ber- 
ry on which the black cock feeds, so that by the 
enlture of it we may secure two good things. Be 
it known to all that John Hussey, of Syden 
ham, who lived to 119 years of age, took nothing 
to his breakfast, for fifty years, but balm tea 
sweetened with honey.—.4rt of Preserving Health. 


Bread fiom Turnips.—Let the turnips first be 
peeled, and boiled in water till soft and ten‘er; 
then, strongly pressing out the juice, mix them: 
together, and, when dry (beaten or pounded very | 
fine), with their weight of wheat meal; season it 
as you do other bread, and knead it up; then, let- 
ting the dough remain a little to ferment, fashion 
the paste into loaves, and bake it like common 
bread. Some roast turnips in a paper under the 
embers, and eat them with sugar and butter.—Ev- 
elyn’s Misc. Writings., p. 756. 

Cheap Soap.—Potatos, three parts boiled, afford 
a very good substitute, especially for washing the 
hands. — Brit. Mir. 


Tainted wooden casks of every description, may 
be rendered perfectly sweet and wholesome by’ 
washing with diluted sulphuric acid, and after- 
wards with lime water and pure water.—Journal 
WV Agric. des Pays Bas. 1826. 


Destruction of Snails by common salt.—M. Eu. 
Rousseau had applied common salt as a manure to 
a small piece of garden, and remarked that where 
snails had come in contact with the salt they 
quickly died. Wishing to confirm the fact, he 
strewed some salt upon the ground, and pluced a 
number of snails amongst it ; all those which came 
out of their shells and tonched the salt immediately 
threw out a greenish globular froth, and in a few 
minutes were dead. The fact may be turned to 
account by agriculturists and gardeners.— Bul. 
Un. and Brande’s Jour. Jan. 1828. 

A ouch more effectual mode of destroying | 
snails, worms, and similar insects, and one with | 
which, unlike salt, there is no danger of injuring 
plauts, is the use of lime water. Nothing aston- 
ishos us more than the tardy dissemination of this | 
tact ameng gardeners. 


Destroying Insects by Toads. —Many gardeners | 
constantly put a tond into their cucumber frames, | 


if this really is the case, to their certain knowl- 


edge ?— Rusticus in Urbe. 
Wire Worms.—I am teased to death with the. 


wire worm in my garden, which seems to revel on 
the Iridew, pinks, lobelias, and plants of that char- 
acter. | have tried lime, sulphur, salt, potash, 
soot, all which kill them it is true, but the quauti- 
ty required would prove a worse remedy than the 
disease. With a coat of mail like Achilles’s, this 
grub resists every ordinary application, and effects 
his purposes in security. Do you know of any 
remedy ? J have seen two or three queries in the 
Magazine, but no reply. My subsoil isa clay, 


|which I fear is an insurmountable evil.—.4. B. B. 


Caermarthen. 

(G We know of noremedy. Burying slices of 
turnip, potato, apple, or other supposed tempting 
bait, has been recommended, and taking up the 
bait every day or two, and picking off the worms 
till the ground was cleared. A moderate quanti- 
ty of bait, it is supposed, might clear a whole gar- 
den or field. We wish much that some of our 
readers would try the experimeut, and send us the 
result. They will find farther details in Kirby and 
Spence’s Entomology, a work which we have al- 


ready recommended every master who wishes to | 


keep down insects to procure, and lend to his gar- 
dener.— Cond. 

Yellow Locust.—The Prussian Gardening So- 
ciety has strongly recommended the culture of 
the American Yellow Locust tree on poor sandy 
soils, 


A new Horticultural Society has been formed 
in Paris, who are to issue a periodical journal, en- 
titled Annals of the Society of Horticulture in 
Paris, and Journal of the State and Progress of 
Gardening. The first number contains articles 
on a late horticultural fete at Fromont,—on Hy- 
brids—on the Flower Market at Paris—on the 


_ Natura ization of Vegetables—on Hotbeds—New 


Works on Horticulture, &c. 


London Market.—The following will give our 
readers an idea of the prices of Vegetables in Co- 


riety is obtain:d, two seedling plants seldom hav- 
ing fluwers alike. Seedlings, treated as before 
described, flower the same year in July and Au. 
gust. 

The stalks and leaves make a wholesome food 
for pigs and sheep; they are also eaten by deer 
and cows, and they ave in a dried state, readily 
eaten by lambs and young goats. When cultivat- 
ed as cattle food, the stalks may be cut over two 
or three times in one season. The tubers may be 
eaten by cattle, but they are neither so agreeable 
nor so nourishing as those of the common pe. 
tato. 


Paima Christi, or Castor Oil Plant.—This is a 
tall annual, found native in almost every part of 
the East and West Indies, South America and 
China. In Africa, this plant, which seldom rises 
more than four or five feet high in England, at- 
tains the size of a considerable tree. Clusius ob- 
served it in Spain, with a trunk as large asa 
man’s body, and fifteen or twenty feet high. Ray 
asserts that in Sicily it is as large as the common 
elder tree, woody, and perennial. An oil is ex- 
pressed from the seeds by the following process : 
The seeds being freed from the husks, which are 
gathered upon their turning down, and when be 
ginning to burst open, are first bruised in a mor- 
tur, afterwards tied up in a linnen bag, and then 
thrown into a large pot, with a sufficient quantity 
of water, and boiled till the oil is risen to the sur- 
face, when it is carefully skimmed off, strained, 
and kept for use. Castor oil is of a pale yellow 
colour, with little taste or smell ; it is often adul. 
terated with olive oil, linseed oil, and poppy oil : 
it is used as a laxative, acting mildly and speedily, 
‘and, unlike other purgatives, its doses may be 
loften lessencd when an individual is in the habit 
| of taking it. 


DIRECTIONS FOR RAISING LOCUST 
TREES 
Put the seed into a vessel over night, pour ho! 
(not boiling) water on them. In the morning, take 
them out and spread them—select those that 

















vent Garden Market, London, January 21, 1828. | have swelled, for planting ; return the remainder 
Fine White Brocoli 22 to 40 cts. per bunch of| into the vessel, repeating the same process the 
eight to ten heads—asparagus 25 cts. to $2 per | following, and so on for two or three successive 
100—onions 59 to 60 cts per bushel—English | nights ; taking care each morning to separate the 
Kidney potatos 18 per ton—Newtown pippins 50 | swelled seeds from the others. What remain 
cts. per dozen—common kitchen apples $2 per Will probably be imperfect, Sow or plant the sw@l- 
bushel. |ed seeds in rows three feet apart, on good ground 

February 9—Savoy cabbages 50 cts. per dozen | about the time of planting beans—to be hoed and 
heads—horn radish—-50 cts.—celery 40 cts. per) dressed the same as beans. | 
bundle—earrots $1,50 to *2,00 per dozen—Cole- | They are very tender when young, and slight 
worts 50 cts. do.—turnips 62 cts. do. | frosts will greatly injure, if not kill them. 


. ° e ° ° } 
Dahlias.—A writer inthe Transactions of the | 


RURAL TASTE. 
Prussian Gardening Society recommends the cul- | I regard the man who surrounds his dwelling 


ture of the Dahlia as a beautiful flowering shrub.) with objects of rural taste, or who even plants a 
They may be used as screens, for concealing’ single shade tree by the road-side as a public ben- 


j walls and other fences or unsightly objects, pre-| efactor ; not merely becanse he adds something 


senting at the same time a beautiful spectacle to’ to the general beauty of the country, and to the 
the eye by the variety of their colours, from snowy | pleasure of those who travel through it, but, be- 
white to the darkest violet, purple blood-red and | cause, also, he contributes something to the re- 
blackish blood-red, sulphur colour, orange, and) finement of the general mind ;—he improves the 
scarlet, in all their shades, especially if we can| taste especially of his own family and neighbor- 
contrive to group the colours in masses. hood. There is a power in scenes of rural beau- 





merely giving him pan of water, and they find) They are usually propagated by a division of 
that he clears their frames of slugs and millepedes, ‘the roots, taking care to have a bud on each tu 

or wood lice. It has always been my opinion thut |ber; also from cuttings. Seeds are produced by 
toads live on slugs, as they never move out till|the single varieties in the greatest abundance, 
the evening, when these creatures also are on the and also frequently from the double flowers.— 
move. Can any of your correspondents inform me [From the pregeny of such seeds an endless va- 


ty, to affect our social and moral feelings. A fond- 
ness for these scenes is seldom found with coarse- 
ness of sentiment and rudeness of manners. Onc 
may judge, with confidence, of the taste and intel- 
ligence of a family by the externa) air of their 
dwelling. In my excursions in the country, ifT 
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pass a habitation, however spacious, standing nak - | 
ed to the sun, with nothing ornamental, nothing |the flour, add more warm water, if necessary, | 


inviting, around it. I cannot help saying to myself and in less than an hour the mass will be ready 
however abundant may be the slovenly possessions | for baking ; and when baked will be found as well 
of its owner, there is no refinement in that house ;| raised and tasted as bread raised with yeast.— 
there is no delicate and kindly interchange of sen- | From three to four hours are requisite in this pro- 
timent among its inmates, and if ever they are so- | cess, from the time of first preparing the salt and | 
ciable, their sociableness consists in rude -nd fit- water.— Farmer’s Assistant. 
ful loquacity. Their books are few, and those ill- | STEEL 
chosen and unread. But if I notice a dwelling, | A discovery hes, it ia stated, been made in tho 


however humble, which is apparently as snug as | : , ’ me Nes 
its owner has means to make it, displaying neat- arts in Paris, which promises to be of the hizhest 


ness and taste in its fences, and shades and shrub- !mportance. An English peer hus py ore 
bery, and flower pots at tne windows,—I feel as- '9 moking the best shear steel from “ol the 
sured that this is the abode of refinement; this is *4ay’s common No. 2 iron. He asserts t ; 7 1s 
the home of quiet and rational enjoyment, of invel- Process = is ee arene pins Aaa friend 
ligent and kindly intercourse.—Christian Specta. | sere ron ye siguiter quale, teeny $0 oe 
ing BREAD. pected that from the bestiron a still superior qual- 

Dr Darwin asserts, that the starch which may ity of steel may be obtained, so as shortly to su- 
be extracted from any given number of pounds of persede the necessity of applying to Sweden for 
raW potatoes, added to as many pounds of this root iron. A knife of this steel is described as of a tem- 
when boiled, will nuke bread equal to that made | per to cut iron like wood, and a file to be superior 





will begin ; then mix the contents of the pot with | 


from the best wheat flour. The boiled potatoes | 
are to be mashed fine, with the starch, in its wet 
state, added to them, and then to be made in the 
manner of wheaten bread. An equal number of 
pounds of wheat flour, and of boiied potatoes well 
mashed, will also make good bread. Or, instead 
of potatoes, boiled turnips, well mashed, and the 
juice mostly squeezed out, will answer very well ; 
but in such case the bread is to be kept about 24 
hours, before eating, by which time it will iose the 
taste and smell of the turnips. They are to be 
peeled before boiling ; and the potatoes are to be 
skinned before they are used. 

Take twelve ounces of rice, boil it till quite soft | 
strain off the liquor (which makes the best of| 
starch) add the rice to four pounds of wheat flour, | 
and the whole, when made into bread in the usual 
way, will weigh” seven pounds ; so that this addi- | 
tion of boiled rice gives upwards of a pound more | 
of bread, than if four pounds twelve ounces of, 
flower had been used for the purpose; the bread | 
made with the addition of the rice is equally good | 
as that made entirely of flour, and will keep moist 
considerably longer. It, however, requires a lit-, 
tle longer time in the process of rising. 

There is also a sti!] greater addition to be made 
to the weight and quantity of wheaten bread, by 
boiling the bran, which is separated from the flour 
in bolting, and kneading up the whole boiled mass | 
with the flour. Tthe bran should be boiled about 
twenty minutes, by which operation its weight and | 
jts nutrimental qualities are greatly increased ;— | 
and when cooled to lukewarmness it may be added | 


to the flour to be made into bread. Or the water | 


in Which the bran is boiled may be pressed out} 
and added tothe flour ; and this of itself will make | 


avery considerable addition to the weight and, 





quantity of the bread. 

Stale bread is more wholesome than that which | 
is newly baked, as the latter contains a large pro- | 
portion of indigestible paste ; which may,however, | 
be rendered less hurtful, by toasting. 

Tv make bread with salt.—Take as much of | 
this article as is necessary for the quantity of 
bread to be made ; dissolve the salt in a quantity | 
of warm water sufficien to mix the flour intended | 


to be baked: mix some flour in this water, and set 


to all preceding manufactures. It appears that 
by the new process the steel acquires a greater 
degree of hardness than by the former method, 
while it is also much tougher, therefore highly 
valuable for mining operations. This gentleman 
is coming to England to communicate his discov- 
ery, which ought to be made generally public. 
London paper. 





Temperance.—The Temperate Society of Thet 
ford, Vt. in their annual report, state that the 
diminution of the sale of ardent spirits in that 
town the last year was nearly one half. The sales 
amounted to $5000 in 1826, and only $2,659 in 
1827. The quantity consumed is still alarming, 
although mgny have entirely abstained. Farmers 
have tried the experiment of abstaining entirely 
from using and furnishing ardent spirits, and their 
experience is decidedly in favour of abstinence. 
They find no difficulty in hiring laborers ; their 
fields are free from babblings and contentions ; 
their work is done quicker and better than for- 
merly ; and they believe that the man who drinks 
but a single glass during the day will lag behind 
those who abstain, before night. Buildimys have 
been raised, sheep washed, and all kinds of bu- 
siness performed, without the aid of ardent spir- 
its. Some of the farmers who had laborers that 
loved rum, told them that their crops should rot 
on the ground, if they could not be gathered 
without the help of rum. When this point was 
settled, they had no further difficulty. Men who 
had long been accustomed to use spirits discon- 
tinued the habit, and were much satisfied with 
the result. 

Buildings have lately been raised in Belcher- 
town, Westfield, and other towns without the use 


of rum. There was no difficulty in finding men) ; 
‘the turf rises, and will roll up with almost as much 


to assist in the work. 





Exportation of ice —The business of exporting 
ice in cargoes to the West Indies, originated in 
Boston about twenty years since. The first per- 
son, (Mr. Frederic Tudor) who engaged in it, had 
many difficulties to contend with; no insurance 
cou:id be had on his vessel—sailors were unwil- 
ling to go on a voyage so hazardous, and the com- 


‘munity sneered at the project. He finally sur- 


mounted all opposition and prejudice. Many vessele 


, are now employed in transporting this product of 


our northern winters to tropical countries, and in 
returning howe laden with their valuable produc 
tions. — Hamp. Gaz. 


Broad rimmed wheels for stages and carriages 
of burden are fast coming into use in Massachu- 
setts.— Hampshire Sen. 

Chimney Swaliows.—Mr. Dan’!. Butler had beeu 
annoyed for some days by a noise in the chimney 
of his store, made by large numbers of swallows ; 
which, by the vibration of their wings acting on 
the confined air, occasioned a rumbling like dis- 
tant thunder. On the 28th ultimo, his son and an. 
other person made an opening from the lower part 
of the chimney into the counting room, then as- 
cended the roof, and by letting down into the flNe 
of the chimney a board fitted so as to nearly fill 
the passage, drove 256 swallows into tie room, 
where they clung to the walls, windows, &c 





‘They were caught and put into a box with open 


places on one side for the admission of light and 
air. The next morning the board was again used, 
and 119 swallows were forced down into the room 
and placed in the box with the others, making in 
all 375. So many of these little birds in one cage 
presented a novel sight. They adhered to the 
sides, and clustered together at the corners hang- 
ing upon one another like aswarm of bees. They 
were released from confinement the same day, and 
resumed their twittering notes and rapid flights. 
Chimney and barn swallows destroy legions of in- 
sects, but never attack the produce of the soil.— 
Did they fail to make their appearance, our build. 
ings and crops would be overrun with insects,— 
These harmless birds amply repay us for shelter- 
ing them, and it is impolitic and cruel to destroy 
them.— Hampshire Gaz, 

Beetles.—These are very common—their eggy 
are deposited in the ground by the parent insect, 
whose fore legs are very short, and well calculat- 
ed for burrowing. From cach of these eggs pro- 
ceeds, after a short time, a whitish worm with six 
legs, a red head, and strong claws, which is des. 
uned to live in the earth under that form for four 
years, and there undergoes various changes of its 
skin, until it assumes its chrysalid form. These 
creatures, in immense numbers, work between the 
turf and the soil in the richest meadows, devour- 
ing the roots of the grass to such a degree that 


The great cause of temperance is advancing.— | °®S*: 48 if it had been cut with a turfing knife ;— 
Those who think at all, see that something must and underneath, the soil appears turned into a soft 
be done, and that all expedients except entire ab-| Ould for above an inch in depth, like the bed of 


' stinence are useless. “Let not the friends of tem-\* g@tden. In this the grubs lie, in a curved posi- 


perance give back. The only word is, press on. tion, on their backs, the head and tail uppermost, 


The progress may be slow, but it is the march to 
victory. 





and the rest of the body buried in the mould.— 
Such are the devastations committed by the grubs. 


| of the cock-chafer, that a whole field of fine flour- 
Dr. Physic, of Philadelphia, says he believes the | 


ishing grass, in the summer time, became in a few 


itin a pot near the fire; but not so near as to/use of Liverwort, for the cure of consumption, is’ weeks withered, dry, and as brittle as. hay, by 


burn the flour: A yellow water will soon rise on 
the top, which is to be taken off, and the rising 


nothing but quackery ; and he thinks it will do 
more hurt than good. : 


these grubs devouring the roots, and gnawing: 
away all those fibres that fastened it to the greund,, 
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and through which alone it could receive nourish- 
ment. The larve having continued for four years 
in the ground, are now about to undergo their 
next change ; to affect this, they dig deep into 
_ the earth, sometimes five or six feet, and there 
spin a smooth case, in which they change into a 
pupa or chrysalis. They remain under this form 
all the winter, until the month of February, when 
they become perfect beetles; but with their bod- 
ies quite soft and white. In May the parts are 
hardened, and then they come forth out of the 
earth This accounts for our often finding the 
perfect insects in the ground. The most effica- 
cious mode of preventing their increase Is to em- 
ploy proper persons to take the flies in May and 
June, before they have laid their eggs; which, 
though it appears an endless task, may be done 
with very considerable effect, by shaking and 
beating the trees and hedges in the middle of the 
day. Children will be able to co this—and, as 
has been proved by experiment, will, for a trifling 
reward, bring some thousands pbr day gathered 
ina single village. Domestic fowls of all kinds 
are particularly fond of these beetles, so that the 
expense of collecting them would be fully com- 
pensited by the quantity of food they would af- 
ford in this way. When land is ploughed up in 
the spring, if the weather be warm, hundreds of 
the chafer grubs are exposed :—in which case, 
crows, gulls, and jays will be sure to detect and 
devour them ‘These birds, therefore, should not 
be driven away, as the occasional damage they 
commit is amply repuid by their unceasing exer- 
tions to destroy various insects. ‘The almost sole 
employtwnent of crows, for three months in the 
spring, is to search for this sort of food, and the 
havoc thata num us flock makes amongst them 
must be very g@ . —Loudon’s Ency. 
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To CornnesPONDENTS.—An wntteresting urticle from a cor- 
respondent at Stockport, ( Penn.) giving a history of the American 
Appie Tree, wil appear next week :—likewise an article on rais- 


wne water 
eng u ite ea Me J 


MONSTROUS PRODUCTION, 


A reptile resembling a leech but much larger, 
was lately extracted from the c@sophagus or gul- 


let of a cow belonging to Mr. Jacob Dickman, of 


Hopkinton, Mass. The insect was twenty-two and 
a half inches long, of a flesh color, and, in form 
like the leech used for medical purposes. It was 
extracted from the throat of the cow’ after the 
death of the animal, of which the monster is sup- 
posed to have been the cause. It was probably 
swallowed by the cow in drinking, and contrived 
to fasten itself in the position from whence it was 
taken. 


THE BOSTON ELM. 

In page 218 of the current volume of the New 
England Farmer, we gave the letter of Me 
Thorburn & Son to Patrick Neill, Esq. Secretary 
of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, accom- 
panying a painting of the Great Elm on Boston 
Common, presented by the former gentlemen to 
the Society. 
the following answer : 

« Extract from the Minutes of the Caledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society, March 5, 1828. 


SSTS, 


We have been politely favored with | 


a 


New York, was read, announcing a present to the 
Society of a painting of the great Boston Elm, 
and also of specimens of the different varieties of 
‘Zea mays or Indian corn. Cordial thanks were 
| voted for these obliging presents.” 

P. NEILL, Sec. Caled. Hort. Soc. 


The following note was likewise addressed to 
Messrs. Thorburn & Son, by Mr Neill : 

“The painting is placed in the Council room at 
the Experimental Garden. I regret that no figure 





| 
} 


of a man or a horse has been placed close to the | 


base of the trunk, for this would at once have been 
an index to the relative size and bole of the whole 
tree. An account of its dimensions and some 
seeds from it would be very acceptable. Any 
thing that can be furnished from our Experiment- 
al Garden, you may depend on our sending when 
we learn your wishes.” 


EARLY PEAS. 


The following fact respecting early Peas, was 
obligingly furnished us by Mr Haywarp, clerk of 
the Boston Faneuil Hall Market. 

June 11, 1827— There were more Peas in Fan- 
euil Hall Market than could be sold for 25 cts. 
the peck. 

June 11, 1828— There were but very few Peas 
in the Market, which sold from 75 cts. to $1,00 
the peck. 


SALE OF WOOL 

On Tuesday last the sale of foreign wool, by 
Messrs. Coolidge, Poor & Head, took place in the 
hall over the city market. The company was nu- 
merous, and the article went off with spirit.— 
There was a small advance on Portuguese wools; 


and the Saxon and Spanish realized the prices | 


they have borne at the two or three last public 
sales. About 900 bales of the latter and 155 of 
the former were sold. Merinos brought 50 ets. 
and a lot of choice selected Saxony fleeces 62 cts. 
Very little fleece wool was offered. 


The British Goverment has determined not to 
raise the duty on Wool. Ministers say they can- 
not do it consistently with the interest of Manufac- 
turers. A committee has been appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the depression of the 


Wool Trade. 








Green Peas, the produce of this county, were 
brought to our market on Friday evening, the 6th. 
inst. raised by Mr. Samuel Budlong, and Benjamin 
Hill, of Cranston, and purchased by Mr. Hodges 
of the Franklin House, at eight dollars per bush- 
el. On Saturday morning, peas were brought to 
market by Leonard Sweet, of Fruit Hill, and Mr. 
Samuel Burlingame, of Cranston. In 1826, the 

first green peas were sold in this market on the 
| 29th. of May, and in 1827, on the 4th. of June. 

Fresh Salmon was offered in our market on Fri- 

(day, and purchased by Mr. Lawton, for the table 
of his hotel at 50 cents per pound. Not more than 
| 30 years since, this fish was common in many of 


\our rivers ; so common, it is said, in some parts of 


| the country, that a special clause was inserted 
jin the indentures of apprentices that they should 
‘not be compelled to eat salmon oftener than once 
ja week. We believe most of our apprentices would 
now like to insert a clause providing a dinner of 


this fish occasionally.—Prov. Journal, June 9. 





| Histories of the towns of Scituate, Weymouth, 
« A letter from Messrs. G. Thorburn & Son, of Lynn and Concord, are in preparation. 


—— 
MILLET. 

This is a round, yellowish white grain, which; 

grows in panicles at the top of the stalk. The 

stalks and leaves are like those of Indian corn, but 


smaller. It grows to the height of three or fou, 
feet. A sandy warm soil suits it best. It should 


be sown about the middle of May, in drills three 
feet apart. The plants should be so thinned ay 
the first hoeing as to be about six inches apart in 
i\the rows. It will produce as large crops as In. 
dian corn, and bears drought admirably well.— 
Cattle are fond of eating it green, preferring it to 
clover. A crop of it sown thick, and 
green, makes excellent fodder. 

| Some say a crop may be obtained by sowing ji; 
at about midsummer. 





mowed 


Perhaps it may be so in 
hotter climates. I tried the experiment in the 
\44th degree of latituce, and the crop was litile 
| better than mere chafi, for want of continuance ot 
| heat to fill the grain. 

| This grain appears to be subject to no distem. 
per; but when it is nearly ripe, the birds are apt 
‘to get a great deal of it, if it be not watched care 
| fully. 

The way to harvest it is, to cut off the panicles 

} with a knife, near the uppermost joint of the stalk, 
|put them into sacks or sheets carry them to tl 
‘barn floor, and empty them into heaps, covering 
‘them with cloths. After lying five or six days, it 
imust be threshed and cleaned. It should be 
dried well in the sun, before it is stowed away in 
jthe granary; for it will not keep well with any 
| moisture in it. 

| Millet is an excellent food for fowls and swine : 
| for the: latter it should be greund into meal.— 


|Some mix it with flour in bread; but it is better 
| " . . ° 
There is also a red sort of millet: 


for puddings. 
; but this I have never seen.— Deane’s N. E. Farm. 


| EMIGRATION. 

| It appears to us very doubtful that any perima 
jnent relief can be obtained for G. Britain by emi- 
'gration. The number of emigrants, for such re- 
lief, would require to be very great—not less than 
a million or two ; and this expert of human be- 
ings would be again necessary after the lapse ot 
30 or 40 years, on the scale the population increas- 
es at present. 

While there is every reason to doubt any per 
manent advantage to G. Britain, there is fully as 
much reason to doubt if in respect to the Colon- 
ies. A large addition of able-bodied, intelligent 
and industrious settlers would, no doubt, in some 
years, add to their wealth ; but at first, the pau- 
pers, who will form the majority of emigrants, and 
who have to unlearn their old habits, and serve 
an apprenticeship to a new occupation, will be 
burthensome to the Colonists, as indeed they hav 





already deplorably been.— Quebec Gaz. 


A NEW AND CHEAP PAINT, 


| More impervious to the weather than common paint.— 
Take of unslacked lime a quantity sufficient to 


make two gallons of white wash when slacked— 
mix it with a due quantity of water—add to it 24 
Ibs. of brown sugar, and about 3 oz. of salt. The 
exact proportion of each will be best ascertained 
by experiment. This when applied as a paint, be- 
comes perfectly hard and glossy—by mixing either 
ivory black or lamp black with the ingredients, a 
beautiful lead colour may be had, or a yellow by 
mixing suitable ingredients—this paint is now al- 
most altogether used at the south for houses, 
fences, &c¢.—M. ¥. Com. Adv. 
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GEOLOGY. 

A few individuals who attended Mr. Holbrook’s 
Geological Lectures express themselves in very fa- 
vorable terms respecting his competency and in- 
telligence as a Lecturer. The subject has been so 
little attended to among us, that many persons oth- 
erwise well informed, are, or were until very late- 
iy, entirely ignorant of its meaning. The uses to 
which it may be applied are various, and many of 
them important. lis application to agricultural 
pursuits, and its utility in ascertaining the nature 
of soils, would alone give it a sufficient conse- 
quence to attract the attention of our farmers. Its 
connexion with many branches of manufacturing, 
such as glass works, porcelain, &c. entitle it to 
cousideration ; and one of its most interesting feat- 
ures is its easy adaptation to the purposes of a- 
musement, for the younger part of the community. 
It is obvieusly a desirable point to mingle, as much 
as may be, instruction with relaxation, and it can- 
not be doubted that the collection of a little cabin- 
et of the stones and minerals in this vicinity, and 
fuiniliarizing themselves with their names, ingred- 
ients and uses, would unite these two objects in a 
very pleasing manner. Such an occupation would, 
we think, be a very acceptable and useful substi- 
tute for the idle, sauntering, and sometimes mis- 
chievous manner in which too many young peo- | 
ple spend their hours of relaxation. We hope the | 
opportunity now offered to acquire some informa- 


tion on this interesting subject will not be suffe lp; 
n on this interesting subject will not be uffered | River, 


to pass unimproved. 


COLLECTION OF MINERALS. 


{(>° Mr. Holbrook will be able in a few weeks} 
to firnish Schools, Academies, Associations, or in- | 


dividuals, sets of specimens in Geology and Miner- | 


alogy. 


Each set will contain specimens of one | 
iundred of the most useful productions in the min- | farmers of Maine to commence the cultivation of 


The latest Liverpool papers mention the sailing 
of several more vessels for New York with emi- 
grants—some farmers, some laborers, and some 
paupers. Few go to the British Provinces—but 
great numbers to the U. 8. 


Isaac Van Wart, (lately deceased,) one of the 


‘aptors of Maj. Andre, supposed a monument 
would be erected over his remains, and directed 
their interment where there would be room, with- 
out covering other graves. 


There is to be a Grand Procession at Baltimore 
on the 4th of July, in celebration of the day, and 
the commencement of the Great Railway which 
is to be shot to the Ohio. The different trades 
are requested to attend. 


The freshet in this river, demolished nearly all 
the ice-houses on the wharves in this village, and 
swept off about 2000 cords of ice, then about to 
be shipped for a market at the south.— Gardiner 
(Me.) paper. 

It now costs, to deliver a ton of merchandise 
from London to Lake Erie, by the way of the St. 
Lawrence, 6l. 15s. ; by way of New York and the 
Erie Canal, not quite 5l. On the completion of 
the Canals by way of the St. Lawrence, it will be 
done for less than 3/. per ton.— London pa. 


A writer in the Bunker Hill Aurora 
mends the erection of a new bridge over Mystic 
between Chelsea and Medford Bridges.— 
Warren Bridge is commenced. 


recom- 


A Steam-Boat is to be established to ply be- 


| tween Fredericksburg and Baltimore —and one to 


ply between Charleston and Savannah. 


The Gardiner Chronicle strongly urges the 


. . . . . . > . »¢ . > . » Part + : 
eral kingdom, embracing the varieties of Granite,| Hemp on a great scale, as the Tariff Bill has 


Slate, Soap stone, Marble, Coal, Ores of Lron, 
Copper and Lead, with some of the more rare 


Minerals, but all applied to some use in the arts. | 
Each specimen will be labelled and numbered, | more are expected. 
and a description given, of its ingredients, proper- | 
ties, uses and localities; in a small volume which |, 
will accompany each set. 


Any communications upon the subject, directed 
to Josiah Holbrook, at Boston, will be received and 
attended to.—Esser Register. 

{t is a curious fact, proved by one of the most 
eminent medical men living, that the number of 
suicides is less in a given number of persons in this 
country, than in 
France affords the largest number, and, we be- 
lieve, Prussia the next. The suicides at Paris 
during the last vear are stated at 1765, of which 
913 were occasioned by gaming.— London pa. 


In a hot bed in the garden of the U. S. Hotel, 4 
feet by 6, there have been raised the present sea- 
son 2150 cabbage plants, 900 celery plants, and 
fifty pepper plants, in a healthy condition for tran- 
planting. ‘These plants, at the usual prices at 
which they are sold, amounted to $20 88.—Sara- 
tora Sentinel. 





John Gowen, an old offender, whé had previ- 
ously served seven years at Botany, was transport- 
ed for life,at the Sussex Sessions, for duck-stealing 
when sentence was pronounced, he threatened to 
thrash one of the witnesses on his return !—Lond. 
paper 


any other country in Europe.— | 


passed. 

About $1,400 000 in specie “have been lately 
‘brought to England from India, and $4,000,000 
This is a reversed trade. 


ance for two children, was asked how many he 
had. “'Twenty-five,” said Sandy, “and 1 now have 

















A poor Scotchman, applying for parish assist- 


Barefoot and Serab. 
These two Valuable animals, which have been sent to this 
country by Admiral Sir Isaac Coftin, will, tor the present sea- 
son, stand at Brighton.—They are young, and have been high- 
ly celebrated in Engen. The pedigree of Baretoot, a ches- 
nut horse, is as follow». 
FOALED 1820. 

Barefoot. by ‘Trump, dam Rosamond by Buzzard, out of 
Roseberry, sister to Huleyand Tartar, by Phenomenon, out of 
Miss West by Maicham— Regulus—Crab—Clilders—t asi. 

In 1822, when at Pontefract, sweepstakes of 20 gs. each, for 
two years olds—I1 subs.. Barefoot beating Harpooner. 

In 1823, York Springs St. Ledger, ef 25 gs. each, 6 subs.— 
Baretoot beating four others.—A, Pontetract sweepstakes of 30 
guineas each ten feet, 10 subscribers, Barefoot beating Pala- 
lune. 

In 1823, the Doncaster great St. Ledgers, of 25 gs. each, 80 
subseribers. Barefoot beating 11 others, 

In 1823, at New Market, barefoot won a handicup plate val 
ue £50, beating Tressilian and five others, 

In 1824, at Ascot Heath, Barefoot + alked over for the Swin- 
las stakes, of 25 sovereigns each 3 subs 

In 1825, at Lancaster, the gold cup, value 10 gs. added to a 
sweepstakes of 10 sovereigns, 17 subs. of all ages. Barefoot 
beating Lottery and twe others. 

In 1826, at Manchester, Handicup stakes of 30 sovereigns 

: bs 
each, 10 ft. with 20 sovereigus added—6 subseribers—Barefoot 
beating two others. At Laocaster, the gold cup, value 100 gs 
added to a sweepstakes of 10 sovereigus each, 9 subs.—Bare- 
foot beating two others. 

Sera, (a beautiful bay Horse.) Foacep tn 182), 

Got by Phautom out of Jesse, by Totteridge—Ler dam Crac 
ker by Highflyer, out of Nuteracker, by Matcsum. 

In 1824, won the New Market stakes, 50 gs. each, 21 subs. — 
Serab beating four others. 

lu 1825, at the New -Market Crane meeting, the stakes, 100 
sov’ngs. 7 subs. Serab beatiug two others, The same year, 
Spring meeting, Scrab won Handicup swe epstakes, 100 sov’ns 
6 subs. beating three others. 

In 1826, Serab won Kings Plate, 100 gs. beating 30 others. 


oS; 


In 1827, Stocion, Serab won the gold cup. jis 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


wires Feely 7 | 
| 








FROM a 


APPLES, best, barrel.) 35 5) 4 00 


ASHES, pot, first sort, = - ‘ - ton. | 95 OO! 97 50 
p arl, first sort, - - ° ot 105 00107 00 
BEANS, white, ‘ ‘ " - |bushel.) 100! 1 50 
BEEF, mess, new, - - - - tbarrel.) 10 50) 11 00 
Cargo, No. 1, new, - | ss 8a 9 OO 

Cargo, No. 2. new, - - = 7 50) 7 75 
BUTTER, inspected No. 1, new, - | pound, 10) 12 
CHEESE, new milk, - - i” ee 9} 10 
Skimmed milk, - - - 2) 4 

FLOUR, Baltimvure, Howard-street, - barrel. 5 25, 5 37 
Genesee, - - - - " . @ 87) 5 12 

Rye, best, - - - os si | 3 12) 3 25 

GRAIN, Corn, - - . - |bushel,} 52, 56 
Rye, © 0 Le wh ee en 

Barley, - - ° sis 60 70 

Gats, . . . . “ 32 45 

HOG’S LARD), first sort, new, - |pound:| > 
LIME, - | cask. 70) 00 


on 
no— 
~J 
un 


PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | 


ton. 


7 
~ 
=> 
— 





9 
a 4th wife.” In Turkey a man may have as many PORK, ti clear,- -- - + |barrel. +4 oad It 
Het i oe sas oie aT sens“te atl Navy, mess, new, - - y 3 WD) 14 00 
Wives as he can maintaim—In Scotland more vhil- Cargo, No. i, new, + « « | 13 50! 14.00 
; dren it seems. SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - : - jbushel.| 1 87) 2 00 
| | Orchard Grass ° 1 * | 5 00 
| . ‘ . ° ’ j ‘ 
' "The ship Champion lately arrived at Charles- | Fowl! Meadow, - ° ee Pe | 400 
ton, (South Carolina,) from New Orleans, with a —f se po oe | 4 = 
ee i | Ta eadow Oats Grass, - | ‘ 5 
cargo of hay.— Bos. Pall. Red Top - ch) oe ee | 100 
5 a a ae Sa ’ i | Lucerne, - - - - |peund | 50 
On Friday last, some person, unknow n, sent a White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ | 60 
Bank Bill of $300 to a Representative as a pres- Red Clover, (northern) —- 1) 12 
ent.—Jbid. French Sugar Beet, - - , } 150 
Mangel Wurtzel, - - oa | 150 
} ——- i a ian —a—eton—ia————_ } Wi CLs MOF, fn hueeG, Wageerd, - 42 45 
| For Sale. Merino, full blood, unwashed, “ 25) 30 
/ A valuable real estate in Milton, pleasantly situated, 9 miles rio, three fourths wi shed, | PA = = 
from Boston, on the turnpike road leading from Boston to ‘Taun- - macy oer gm er washed “ OF 98 
ton, Bridgewater and New Bedford, containing about 300 acres | ee a aS 45 50 
of the variety of lands, and fruit suitable for a good farm, well | — pods ors oe ee ~ 7 
watered, with good substantial and convenient buildings. Said | F ullec , Lamb's, penny adnan. “a 38 yo 4 
farm is caiculated to suit a gentleman of taste—or an enterpris- | Pulled, for spinning, first sort, - 
jing young man for a milk establishment, being an excellent | vanes > sR 
| grass farm. The purchaser may have with the buildings from | meee te BBION sryrmpmaa — i0 iz 
100 acres to the whole. Purchasers are requested to come and PORK yo Mg “~ ee i eee 10 
examine the soil and crop at this season; possession may be ORK, we h im pecs, ” ; aut 6 
| taken at any time from this to the first of April next. Condi- | VEAI a ; s 3 4 > 
tions liberal. | For further particulars inquire of the publisher | Awiqegion j és 5| 9 
of the N. E. Farmer. aaert TRY ae ? : : « 5! 4 
Milt 0, 132 eee | es | 
Milton, June 10, 1828. _ | BUTTER, keg and tub, - : . He 10 8 
Z ry. ‘ af 7 Lump, best, - : ° a | 15 16 
Cucumber Seed, &§e. i\eogy. - + «+e... Sloe 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, a farth- | MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - (bushel i 70 
er supply of Green and White Turkey, White Spined, Long | Indiau, retail, - - - ‘ | 10 
Prickly, and small West India Girkin Cucumber Seed—the POTATOS, - : . - a ae 30) 37 
latter 1s a fine sort for pickling, and should be planted soon | CIDER, [according to quality,] - ‘barrel. 2 00) 2. BO: 
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For sale at the New England Farmer Seed Store two barre!s 
of small white prolific Field Beans, raised in Milton, Mass.— 
They are of fine quality, free from any m:xture, the seed being 





For sale at the New Euglaa! Farmer Secd Store, a large va 
riety of Irnamental Flower Seeds, in papers of six and a quar 
ter cents each; likewise dove up in packages comprising 20 





The = bred imported Improved Short-horaed Bull Bolivar, 
at the subseriber’s stable in Charlestown, Mass. Price 














This bull was selected by Mi 
vates, the keeper of the Herd Book, without limitation of cost 


| for the use of the Powelton stock, and is so highly valued by 
Col. Powel, that he has always refused to sell him, and has 
| consented to part from him but for a season, considering him jy 


| form, points, and pedigree, equa! to any animal to be had in 


| Bolivar is red aud white, is not three years old and has neve: 
{been forced; yet he giris immediately behind his tore legs 7 
his shoulder, the 
straightness of his back, the width of bis loin, the smallness o 
{ his head, neck, and offal, the quickness of his gait, together wit! 
| the well known character of bis family as dairy stock, rende: 
him one of the mosi desirable males tor improving our aeat cai 


SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr 








Five of them have broughi 
| Calves this spring, aud bid fair to make excellent milkers. ‘I hey 


‘They are worthy the atten 


ee MISCELLANIES. «“O Lord, thou knowest that 1 have three houses Field Beans. 
. ve se masa — \in the city of London, and likewise that I have 
From the Boston Statesman. lately purchased an estate of fee-simple in the 
ate county of Essex ; I beseech thee to preserve the | selected, and are all of the growth of 1827. 
T remember, I remember, two counties of Middlesex and Essex from fire and Mieeiettitaatiel -Minnare: 
The piace where 1 was born.—T. Hoon. earthquakes ; and as I huve a mortgage im Hert- 
My birth place! Ob my birth place, fordshire, | beg of thee likewise to nave an eye of 
The house beneath the hill ; compassion on that county, and for the rest of the vorietion, antibanet belegytaialied, 00 SF per pushups: 
“The muss upon the sloping roof, ‘counties thou mayest deal with them as thou art a 
The trickling of the rill, |pleased. O Lord, enable the bank to answer all Bull Bolwar. 
And the artificial water fall, | their bills, and make all my debtors good men.— | wij) wan 
That turned my little mill. Give a prosperous voyage and return to the Mer- go for each cow ‘or the season. 
My birth place! with its spreading tree, | maid aloop, ae seep ca a ". eae 
Its parlour windows low, , hast said that the days of the wicked are few, 
The door which opened to the south, | trust in thee that thou wilt not forge! thy promise, 
Through which I used to go: , as I have purchased an estate in reversion, which Gicots Paitaien 
And the creeper climbing to the top |e be mine on the death of that most profligate 
eee eres young Rate Sir J L Keep — friends ‘feet 8 inches. ‘The singular neatness of 
‘from sinking, and preserve me from thieves and | 
T dreamed of it — my birth-place — | house-breakers; and make all my servants so hon- 
Pda: sonal casei jest and faithful that they may attend to my inter-_ 
so age cm es adit pe rx anal cheat me out of my property, night | tle, that can in any country be found. 
Alas! that only in my dream ay. ee . ‘ee "7 al ble Ste 
innahacinen dite duitite Ward was suspected of joining in a conveyance | Valuable Stock. 
at plee glt shou . }with Sir John Blunt, to secure £50,000 of that di- | For sale 7 He'fers, 2 and 3 years ol!, raised from some of the 
{ 9 : . | best Cows in this State. by Denson. 
Decay had left it desolate, ;rector’s estate, forfeited to the South Sea Compa- : 
Its pleasant tree was gone ; | ny. The Company recovered the £50,000 against | were selected by the present owner from the best of tus stck, to 
babe mossy root had fallen in, Ward, but he set up prior conveyances on his e8- | orhis having disposed of his farm 
lhe rose was overgrown ; |tate to his brother and son, and conceeled all his | tion of any farmer who wishes to obtain good stock. 





‘be kept on his own farm, and are offered for sale in consequence 7 


And the creeper tangled with the weeds, 


| personals, which were supposed to be £1,02i),000. 
Across the stepping stone. 


'These conveyances being also set aside by a bill 
\in Chancery. Ward was imprisoned for many 
| years. 


The bank on which I knelt to drink, 
The grass I used to fling 
My satchel and my cap upon, 





Were sere and withering ; Social intercourse.—We shoulu make it a prin- 
And the trunk was broke that led away {ciple to extend the hand of fellowship to every 
The water frem the spring. j ' man who discaarges faithfully his daily duties— 

| who maintains good order—who manifests a deep 

| interest in the welfare of society—whose deport- 
;ment is upright, and whose mind is intelligent, 






I could not pass the broken door, 
And sadly ‘urned to stray 
Where leaped my little water fall, 






| Also, 2 Horse Colts, 1 and 2 years old, by the imported horse 
Roman, from excellent mares, well known in this city, Appl 


to the publisher of the N. E. Farmer. june 6 
MILLET. 
Just received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 


| 
} 








| 
' 
; 
} 
| this article are requestd to call and examine it. 

Also, a furthe 
| Meadow, Mangel Wurizel, Sugar Leet, Ruta Baga, Russian 


| Flax, Lima Beans, &c. with several new varieties of "Turnip | 
{Seed from Europe, including the Yellow Malta, Yellow Stone, = 
barrels fresh White Mustard © 
Seed.—Also, Green Citron, Pine Apple, ard Pomegranate | 


Yellow Aberdeen, &c. 


| Musk Melons ; Carolina and Long Island Wa‘er Melons. 


A iew 


50 bushels of Millet of superior quality . gentlemen in wani o! | 


supply of Orchard Grass, Lucerne, Fow ia 


But that was swept away ; 
And the soft green meadow had been ploughe 
In which I used to play. , 







My birth-place! Oh, my birth-place, 
I never more may see, 

The happy hours my childhood saw 
Beneath your spreading tree! 

I would I were as innocent 








As then I used to be. 


School dialogue.—The following conversation is 
said to have taken place in a school-house : 

Bor —(reading) T-e-a. 

Teacuer.—- Well, what does t-e-a spell ? 

Boy.—I don’t know, sir. 

Teacuer.—What does your mother drink at 
breakfast ? 

Bor.—Rum, sir. 












The Argus gives the following dialogue : 
Boy.—/(reading) G-1-a-ss. 
Tracner.—Wel!l, what does that spell ? 
Boy.—Don’t know. 
‘Tr acner.—What is in the window at home ? 
Boy.—Why, dad’s old breeches. 















properly entitled the miser’s prayer : 





The miser’s prayer.— Among a variety of curious and produce a countenance blooming as the rose, 
papers of John Ward, Esq. jof Hackney,] M. P. 
«who being convicted of forgery, was expelled the 
House, and in the year 1727 stood in the pillory,) 
there was found, a short time since, a paper in his 
ewn hand-writing, which, we think may be very 


without stopping to ascertain whether he swings | Dabline, at Fran, 4 Th tengo Peerraaa 100 Sing! 
a hammer or draws a thread. ‘There is nothing |} —— 
more distant from all natural rule and natural | 
j claum than the reluctant feeling—the backward | 
sympathy—the forced smile-—the checked conver- 
saliun—the hesitating compliance, which the well 
off are too apt to manifest to those a litle lower 
,down; with whom, in cqinparison of intellect and 
' principles of virtue, they frequently shrink into in- 


| significance. 





New Variety of Radish. 
unds of Long White Summer Naples Radish, a variety high 


y esteemed in the Southern States. 








Bull, Young Comet. 
This noble animal, (of the new improved Durham short horned 
stock) is from Admiral aud Annabella, presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the promotion of Agriculture, by Sir Isaai 
Coffin, at an expense of near one thousand dollars, for the pur- 
pose of improving the breed of cattle in his native Stace. He 
; oc adel “gana TI cP aA will remain at the farm of E, H. Derby, Esq. in Salem, and 
° : by the direction of the Trustees of the Society, he is to be used 
epsia.— ; ; ; 
Dysp psia.—It is melancholy to see the number 5s 6S-ter ech Cow, payeble te advunne. The Weds poaeenk 
of the Tair creation dai.y augmented, who fall vic- from this animal, (he present season) will be for the benefit o! 
ltims to this enemy of sedentary habit. A thous- the Society. Cows sent from a distance will be taken care of 
} . . . i sire: é as t . >. 
‘and and one sovereign remedies are daily adver- |! ‘sited, at a reasonable charge 
tised by quacks and apothecaries ; but, expensive | 
as they are, we believe little benefit is derived 
from them. We, however, though not a disci Also, Alum—Refined Salt Petre—Blue Vitriel, &c. constan! 
ple of Galen dv know an effectual remedy that ly for sale at the Dupont Powder Store, No. 65 Broad street-- 
‘itis worth all the nostrums invented since the By E, COPELAND, Jr ; ‘ ' 
‘flood d h fully offer it h | = The Da Pont sold as above, is warranted first quality— 
ood, eae we most caeeriuly ober to the CON- | aod is marked “E. Copeland, jr. Boston,” on the bead of thi 
‘sideration of the ladies, gratis. Rise at four, and | cask if March 14 
| walk two miles at a quick step. Do not saunter— | 
\that is worse, if possible, tor the constitutions, 
|than no exercise. Follow this one month, and ii 


\it does not regulate digestion—restore the spirits, 





Gunpowder, &c. 
Du Pont’s Gun Powder, at 23 to 50 cts. per pound——Shot—Balts 
—Flints and Percussion Caps. 





This day Publish d, 
' And for sale by S. G. Goodrich, No. 141, Washington-street, 
Tur Lecenvary—Vol. | 

Consisting of Original pieces in prose and verse, principally il- 
lustrative of American history, scenery, and manners. Edited 
by N. P. Willis. 

It is proposed to continue this work, and to publish a volume 
once in 3 or 4 months, if the encouragement is sufficient. ‘The 
volumes will be sold separately—price $1,25 per vol. j.6 


|we will give our head for a foot-bail. The season 
for rambling is now in perfection—the medicine 
costs only a little exertion—ladies will you try it ? 
Only make it fashionable to rise early and waik 
before breakfast, and we shall cease to hear of 
dyspeptic affections.—Boston Times. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the end 
of the year—iut those who pay within sixty days from the tim 
of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents 





For sale at the New Englend Farmer Seed Store, a few 7 
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